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The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving expres: 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Binte ComMuNISM 
or Complex MArr1AGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some ot 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ities are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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AN ANSWER. 


{For a wonder, here is a poem from the /udependent, that is 
copied and praised by Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly! With 
authorities so opposite in its favor, it ought to have a large circu- 
lation. It is good enough for us. We pass it on.] 


You ask me if I love you still 
With such a fervor and good will 
As clung to you in years before. 
My little saint! I love you more. 


You light your candle at the flame 

That warms your hearth—’tis still the same, 
A thousand tapers share its light, 

But leave the radiance just as bright. 

For love with loving is not spent, 

Not such is love’s divine intent ; 

What year on year the sun shall dim ; 
What worship tire the seraphim ? 


Like some sweet bloomless plant that grows 
Beside the red and lavish rose, 

That sees those blossoms blaze and die, 
Brief darlings of the summer sky, 


But holds its own most odorous leaves 
To every hand that plucks their sheaves, 
And where one branch for guerdon goes 
Another and another grows ; 


So, darling, though my heart be filled 
With newer love, it is not stilled, 

But daily prays for daily bread, 
Forever hungering, ever fed. 

As in the dew-drop stars may shine, 
So love itself, august, divine, 
Kindles our finite lives with fire 

That can not smoulder nor expire ; 


Elates our souls with boundless strength, 
Till loves are lost in Love at length, 
Our mortal lights grow far and dim 
And love and loving merge in Him. 


THE METHOD OF PROGRESS. 


{Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 

HERE is no such thing as zso/ated perfec- 
tion ; we are to be made perfect in ove. 
Improvement of every kind is an organic pro- 
cess—a proof, as it is also the result, of organi- 
zation. A man, for instance, finds in himself 
something good, and imagines, perhaps, that it 
is an indigenous growth of his soil as an indi- 
vidual. But the fact is, neither its origin nor 
its end arein him. He receives his goodness 
from another that is better than he, and he is 
bound to impart it again to another who is his 
inferior. ‘There is no exception to this prjn- 
ciple; it is the grand circulating law of life. 

Assimilation is the method of progress. 

This is seen very distinctly in the present 
relation of the nations, and their influence up- 
on each other. There is a connected chain 
of assimilating action going on throughout the 
whole series, from the highest and most ad 
vanced to the most rude and backward—from 
the United States to Ashantee—tending to estab- 
lish spiritual equilibrium, and perfect them in 
a common unity. Any movement here, any 
new birth of truth, tells on the whole line ; it 
runs electrically in the first place along the 
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channel of our relations with England, and 
thence is diffused with lessening power perhaps, 
but still with sensible effect, throughout the 
whole circle of her connection in Turkey, In- 
dia, China, and throughout the East. With 
the present freedom of communication the as- 
similative forces of civilization are immensely 
increased, so that we can almost see the daily 
movement which is bringing the heretofore 
stationary nations up into line with the fore- 
most. 

The ultimate center from which springs 
this diffusive impulse, this attractive organizing 
power, is, we have every reason to believe, 
Christ and the Primitive Church. To that un- 
seen standard Christendom is tending by a 
rule as sure and powerful as that which is 
transforming Asiatic heathenism into compara- 
tive civilization. 


The practical consideration that accompan- 
ies this view is, that each one should be willing 
to stand as a link in the chain of communica- 
tion by which God distributes his Spirit to the 
race—not aspire to a solitary salvation, but 
recognize all good spirits above as mediums of 
progress to him, and himself as a connecting 
channel of influence to others beyond him. 
So shall all be made perfect in one. 


MRS. GREGORY’S DAUGHTER. 


BY G. CRAGIN. 


CHAPTER IV. 

UBSEQUENTLY Mrs. Gregory proposed 

that Luna should make her home with 
her, but Providence seemed not to favor the 
move, and she gave up the plan—though not 
without some feeling of disappointment. When 
Luna learned her mother’s feelings in respect 
to the matter, she penned the following : 

My Dearest Morner:—Please set your 
heart at rest concerning me, and make no 
further efforts on my behalf. Dear mother, it 
seems to be our heavenly Father’s will that we 
should not live together again as a family. I 
will give you my reasons for thinking so. In 
the eyes of the world, I am excluded from 
respectable society, while J. I suppose, is free- 
ly admitted, and would be, were his guilt fully 
known. Of this wrong I do not complain on 
my own account. But I am, ina great de- 
gree, responsible for Ida’s well being. To 
have her suffer on account of my past folly 
—the innocent for the guilty—should be avoid- 
ed if any self-sacrifice on my part can accom- 
plish it. without thinking ow it could be 
done, the impression has come upon me of late 
that I am to leave this part of the country. 
But when I shall leave, or where I shall go, I 
know no more than my little prattling dar- 
ling, now nearly three years old. I have, 
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however, no fear, no repinings, no murmurings. 
My trust in God keeps me in peace. Your 
faith and your wise counsels have saved me 
from a total wreck. God certainly must have 
been with you in dealing so kindly, yet so 
truthfully with me when I was abandoned by J. 
to drift down stream to the region of the diving 
dost. Your loving daughter, LUNA. 

In the family of her aunt, Luna was still a 
favorite member. Her industry, her meekness, 
her modesty and teachableness made her far 
more lovable than before her ensnarement. 
In her case the development of the young 
mother seemed also to develop the mature 
woman. ‘T'wo, at least, of her mother’s traits, 
Luna clearly inherited—namely ; faith in God, 
and faith in her own physical and mental 
powers to do whatever her circumstances re- 
quired of her. During her sojourn in the mil- 
linery establishment Luna saved her earnings 
and deposited them through the agency of her 
aunt, in the savings bank. And as her services 
as a milliner were cften solicited, after her re- 
moval from Mrs. M.’s., Luna kept adding mite 
after mite to her bank account, until now at 
the age of twenty, her cash capital amounted 
to the snug little sum of three hundred and 
fifty dollars. We have already alluded to the 
impression Luna had, that she was destined 
to spend her days far away from her birth- 
place. As time rolled on this impression grew 
stronger. At that time the current of emigra- 
tion set strongly in the direction of the gold 
fields of California. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising, that Luna had the feeling, which she 
one day confessed to her aunt—while busy with 
her needle—that she and Ida would probably 
spend their days in that new world of the 
West. Said she, 

“T have been asking God if it is his wiil 
that I should take Ida and go there?” 

“Well,” replied the aunt, “how do you ex- 
pect to find out the will of God in so impor- 
tant a move as that?” 

“Oh, Z don’t know how, but God does, 
which is all the same,” said Luna, thoughtfully. 
“Look here aunty, when I prayed to him to 
guide me, I gave up my ownwilltohis. Don’t 
you suppose he put ‘at impression into my 
mind that I was to go to the far off West?” 
her aunt could say nothing against that simple 
reasoning. 

““T shall feel God’s will Aere,”’ said Luna, 
laying her hand on her heart, and turning 
her sweet face to her aunt, who had _ all 
this time been struggling with something a 
little akin to a selfish feeling, that did not want 
to part with Luna. 

On the strength of her impressions Luna 
communicated with her mother respecting her 
intended voyage, and directly set about prepar- 
ing herself and child for the journey. Her moth- 
er in response gave her sympathy to the move. 
Luna decided on making the voyage around 
Cape Horn in a sailing vessel, on account of 
the moderate sum for the passage now charged 
by the owners of sailing vessels, who had 
for competitors, the fast steamships and rail- 
ways across the isthmus. But the aunt 
who could hardly be reconciled to the impend- 
ing separation said : 

“Are you sure Luna that you have our 
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Heavenly Father’s approbation in taking this 
long journey all alone?” 

“Indeed,” said Luna, “I can not doubt it in 
the least. When I set about getting ready it 
was in obedience to what I believed to be the 
will of God ; and I feel confident that it is His 
will that I should go, as I suggested to you 
and uncle, in a sailing vessel. I am nearly 
ready for the voyage; possibly the ship that 
is to carry us is also about ready.” And true 
enough, her uncle, whose business often called 
him to the City, informed his niece on his re- 


| turn one evening, that a friend of his had re- 











ported to him that day, that several missiona- 
ries and schoolteachers were going to sail on 


| the Saturday following in a new brig, “The 
Golden 


Gate.” At Luna’s request her un- 
cle dispatched a letter to the owners of 
the vessel in New York the next morning, to 
know if his niece and her child could obtain 
a passage in the brig “Golden Gate,” that 
was to sail on the 15th inst? The letter 
left Newbern Tuesday morning and a reply 
was received Thursday morning, saying that 
there was, fortunately, just ove berth left which 
“ would be reserved as requested, for a woman 
and child.”” Here were Providences matching 
each other most marvelously, and in conjunc- 
tion, too, with those simple impressions made 
on that most mysterious of all human attributes 
that we so familiarly call the heart—the so- 
lar plexus. That unseen angels are busy op- 
erators in bringing about such special provi- 
dences, we have not the slightest doubt. The 
family, including the doubting aunt, were 
dumb before these manifestations of God’s 
care. 


On Saturday morning, the day the vessel 
was advertised to sail, Luna bade her few rela- 


' tives and friends good-bye, then entered the 


coach that was to take her to the railroad sta- 
tion. She arrived in New York the same even- 
ing in ample time to go aboard the brig at 
the foot of Wall-st., before it hauled out 
into the river, and a short distance down the 
Bay where it anchored for the night. Sunday 
morning the brig weighed anchor, took a pilot 
on board, when a little bit of a craft called a 
“steam tug” came alongside the big ship to 
which she made fast, and away she paddled 
with her huge cargo down toward the Narrows. 
In a few hours the vessel was so far away 


| from all danger of flats and shoals that the pi- 


lot gave up his charge to the captain. The 
tug cast off her lines, the nimble sailors hoist- 
ed all sail, and the “Golden Gate” was fairly 
under way on a three month’s voyage or more, 
and not expecting to cast anchor until she 
should reach the Pacific coast. Of that voy- 
age, the reader will be informed hereafter. 


RECORD OF THE BEECHERS. 
E recover from our back files the following 
extract from a letter written by Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe to her brother Thomas in 1845. 
It is another indication of her approach in old 
times toward the Perfectionist standard of experi- 
ence : 


For some three or four years past, there has been 


| in my mind a subdued undercurrent of perplexity 


and unhappiness in regard to myself in my re- 
ligious experience. I have often thought, when 





sifting myself, why am I thus restless ?_ why not at 
peace? I love God and Jesus Christ with a deep 
and real devotion; nay, at times I ath overwhelm- 
ed, pierced tothe very soul with the perfect beauty 
and sweetness of the divine one; andin general I 
trust in him, in general I mean to conform my life 
tohim. I am as consistent as many Christians, 
more so than some; then why not satisfied? Ah! 
I thought tomyself still I am not satisfied. Though 
I live, perhaps, what might be in Christian courte- 
sy called a religious life, still there is something 
wrong. I can conceive of a style of Christian de- 
votion, as much higher than my present point, as 
my present -position is above that of the world. 
The sudden death of George, shook my whole 
soul like an earthquake ; and as in an earthquake 
we know not where the ground may open next, 
so I felt an indistinct terror as if father, brothers, 
husband, any or all, might be just about to sink. 
Such unexpected, stunning agonies show us heart 
secrets, before undreamed of. I had written and 
spoken of Christ, the immovable and ever-present 
portion, and while I was writing, my heart exz/ted ; 
yet, when I had done writing, all went down, as a: 
fire burns itself out, and I returned to grief and 
tears. Ah! said I to myself, is my soul full- of 
God, to be so shaken? I saw that my trust was 
partial, superficial, and that was one more element 
of self-discontent. 


The winter after, care and anxiety came upon. 
me and I often, day and night, was haunted and 
pursued by care that seemed to drink my life-blood. 
A feeble, sickly child—a _ passionate, irritable 
nurse, with whom I feared to leave it, from whom 
I feared to withdraw it—slowly withering in my 
arms, and yet I exerted my utmost care for it in 
vain—harassed, anxious, I often wondered why 
God would press my soul longing for re-union, 
with a weight of cares that seemed to hold it 
prostrate on the earth. I felt alone, unsupported, 
and He, whom in former times I had found ever 
present, seemed to leave me entirely. Often, 
thoughts like these would flash upon me: “ How 
much of your anxiety is caused by apprehensive 
fears of what this, that, and the other will think 
and say of you? how much by having separate 
purposes and plans which have no reference to 
Christ’s will, and here and there cross it?” In 
short, I often saw, as by a dart of sunlight, that an 
entire zdentity of my will with God’s, would re- 
move all disquiet, and give joy even to suffering, 
as says Paul, “ Sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” 


Oh, how I have groaned in spirit, and longed 
and prayed for it; but the more I strove and pray- 
ed, the more inveterate and determined and unsub- 
dued seemed every opposing desire. The sensi- 
tive fear of blame, the ever-living, self-conscious 
desire of proving to myself and others that I was 
right, I perceived to be stronger and more efficient 
in me than the love of Christ, the fear of his opin- 
ion, and the desire to do his will. 


Am I then a Christian? thought I. Since I 
have always heard that the balance or preponder- 
ance of the soul decides the character, certainly I 
have more thoughts of myself separate from Christ 
and his will, more anxieties that relate not to his 
plans, more agitations and distresses, in short, that 
are the fruit of my own separate will, than all that 
I feel for him, his will, his cause altogether. ‘Then 
it must be that I am not a Christian. But, then, 
why do I—why have I loved Christ—loved him so 
deeply as I know I have, nay, as I know I do? I 
can not tell. I think I love him above all, yet cer- 
tainly my will is at best, only in a small degree sub- 
jected to his. 

Well, then, I thought, if you see that entire un- 
ion and identity of your will with Christ is the 
thing, why don’t you have it? Just submit—give 
up all these separate interests—unite your soul to 
him, in a commun interest—why not? Why not? 
Ah! why not? Words of deep meaning to any 
one who tries that vain experiment. Every effort 
breaks like a wave upon arock. We reason, re- 
flect, resolve, and pray—weep, strive, love—love to 
despair, and all in vain. In all I adjured my soul, 
“Do you not /ove Christ? why not, then, cut 
wholly loose from all these loves, and take his_ will 
alone? Is it not reasonable, since you can be 
blest in no other way? What else can you do?” 
Yet, for the same reason, that the lost cling toa 
bitterer, more unmitigated anguish, when they know 
what might make them at peace, so did I. I 
reasoned with myself, circumstances are against 
me; this pressure of outward care stands in my 
way; God must remove this. 


Well, the summer after, I spent some months 
with Henry, and was, of course, free from all 
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pressure, and I thought wow is the time; but 
now my soul, seemed all to collapse: the impe- 
rious sense of want receded, and only a com- 
plaining, dissatisfied undertone remained. On 
my return this winter, again the wave of dis- 
satisfaction rose. ‘Still there! Oh dissatis- 
fied heart,” said I to myself, “why wilt thou never 
rest?” Something said to me, “You are a 
Christian, perhaps, but not a full one.” ‘Learn 
of me,” said Christ, “ye shall find rest.” I do 
not find rest, consequently I do not learn of him. 
I perceived that the New Testament ideal of a Chris- 
tian was different from and higher than what I even 
tried or purposed to be ; that I was only trying at 
parts, and allowedly in some things living below. 
Nor did it comfort me at all to think that other 
Christians did so, and even good ones, too. 

The question was distinctly proposed to me, 
“Will you undertake, and make a solemn and 
earnest effort to realize, the full ideal of Christ’s 
plan, though not one other Christian should?” 
The obstacles were many. ’Twill do no good to 
try. With a lower standard I have striven, wept 
prayed, despaired, in vain, and shall I undertake 
this? I shall never doit. But how I prayed that 
by some vision, some sudden and mighty influence, 
God would bring me up to this conceived, but not 
ever felt state! I felt, “if there isa fact I know 
not, a truth I never saw—if there is an emotion 
that the Holy Spirit has never breathed into ac- 
tion in my soul—if there is a motive unfelt that 
should bring me to Christ, oh. let me know it!” 
This was the burden of my prayers, and my dis- 
couragement was, “‘ How can I see God clearer 
than I have seen him? Can I ever be searched, 
and penetrated and bowed by a deeper Jove than I 
have been, and which yet has been but transient— 
has never wholly subdued me? Can I make deep- 
er, sincerer resolutions? No. What then? I 
thought of this passage: ‘I will love him, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him 
and make our abode with him.’ This is it, I 
thought ; Christ has been with me by visits and in- 
tervals ; this Jermanent abode is what | have not 
known. Again; ‘Abide in me and I in you’—a 
steady, ever-present Christ within, who should ex- 
ert an influence steady as the pulse of my soul; 
This I needed. I copied that class of texts—I 
prayed with prayer unceasing, that Christ would 
realize them—1 despxired of bending my will—I 
despaired of all former and ali present efforts: but 
at His word I resolved to begin, and go for the 
whole. As James and John: “He said unto 
them, launch out now, and let down the net. They 
say unto him, Master, we have toiled all night and 
have taken nothing ; nevertheless, at thy word, we 
will let down the net; and lo! the net break with 
the multitude of fishes.” 

What was the result? When self-despair was 
final, and I merely undertook at the word of Christ, 
then came the long expected and wished help. Ad// 
changed. Whereas once my heart ran with a 
strong current to the world, now it runs with a cur- 
rent the other way. The will of Christ seems to 
me the steady pulse of my being. I am calm, but 
full—every-where and in all things instructed, and 
I find I cai: do all things through Christ. Now, if 
this is a dream, it answers the purpose entirely, 
and I shall never wake till I awake “in His like- 
ness.” 


HEALTHY APPETITES. 


HE best idea I have of good health is astate in 

which we havea good appetite. Whenever a per- 
son begins to be sick, he begins to lose his appetite. 
That principle, extended on a large scale, I under- 
stand to be true in regard to the health of the soul 
as well as the body ;—in fact it is the principle of 
true health in the absolute and universal sense of 
the word, the health which makes us partakers of 
God’s immortality. A healthy life, whether of the 
soul or the body, has a good appetite. That means 
that it has good digestion—that it has a hearty 
strength to take hold of all things which are 
presented to it, and can analyze and digest them, 
and appropriate the good and cast off the evil. If 
we desire to nourish our life, so that it shall become 
assimilated to God’s life, and partake of God’s 
immortality, we must know how to train ourselves 
to this universal healthy appetite. When we as- 
cend into the realm of immortal divinity, we shall 
necessarily be related to the whole universe as God 
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is ; and it will be required of us to take the same 
interest in the universe that He does. 
We have bad experience, become diseased, and 


| finally die, by one simple process—a process that 


can be easily described and understood. Some one 
of our passions gets ihe supremacy, and we devote 
ourselves to some particular enjoyment which pre- 
cludes the healthy, natural action ot other faculties, 
and absorbs our life so that we lose our appetite 
for other good things. A man who loves ardent 
spirits, has a great loss of appetite in all other 
directions. The same thing takes place ina person 
who becomes absorbed in any special object, 
giving it the entire wealth of his affections. Who- 
ever abandons himself in this way to any natural 
love or even to any science, special or general, 
thereby loses his appetite for other things, and is 
diseased in the same way as the drunkard is. 

I maintain that a really healthy man is omnivor- 
ous in the strictest sense of the word. He has an 
eager desire for every thing—God included, and 
God principally. So you can judge what is your 
state of health by finding out what your appetites 
are. I hold that it is a real sinking of health in me 
when I have lost my attraction for even so small a 
thing as fishing. As we lose our appetite tor one 
thing after another, we grow old, and really lose 
our health. That is the very process by which we 
pass along toward death. 

A healthy appetite is not merely an attraction in- 
herent in our natural life, but it is an inspiration—a 
breeze of the life that breathes through all exist- 
ence. As long as our desires are natural, the great 
spirit of the living God himself dwells in us, and 
breathes through us, and makes us desire good 
things ; but so far as we lose desire for good things, it 
is an indication that we are diseased and the inspira- 
tion is departing. 


It is just as erroneous, and I might say, just as | 


displeasing to God, that we should cultivate exclu- 
sively our spiritual natures, and neglect material 
things, as it would be to devote ourselves wholly to 
material things. God’s will concerning us is, that 
we should love every thing thatis good, and all things 
in their due proportion. The nearer we can keep 
ourselves to the standard of appetite we had 
when we were children the better it will be 
for us. There is no sight in this world more 
melancholy than that of a man who has worked all 
appetite out of himself and is sick of every thing. 
He is weary of the sun, and has no pleasure in the 
singing ot the birds, in the flowers of the field, or 
in any thing else that is naturally pleasant to man. 
He has burned his appetite all out, and, isin a 
sense, dead while he lives, and damned. 

“Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” I take that to mean, that we must go 
back to the natural, pure, simple life that we had 
at the beginning, before we were perverted with 
feverish, false appetites for specialties. | shall 
always hate tobacco for the simple reason that it is 
an enemy to all-natural appetites.— Home- 7a/k. 


When a compositor in the printing-office begins 
to set a piece of copy, he may have a good pur- 
pose to do it correctly, and continue in that pur- 
pose all the way through. Still, if he has not per- 
fected himself by practice, the proof-sheet will show 
some errors. He will commit mistakes through 
ignorance, or for want of that nice faculty of in- 
spection which experience gives. Thus itis in our 
spiritual education. We start on a course that 
God has set before us, with a full purpose to do 
right and please him. He tells us to go on and fill 
up our “galley,” and presently takes a proof-sheet, 
or brings our work into judgment. Then it ap- 
pears, perhaps, that we have committed errors. 
But this is no occasion for discouragement. We 
should merely learn by these mistakes, so as to im- 


| tial infallibility. 


| prosperity. 


| government. 
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prove at the next attempt. As a compositor may 
at last, by a continuous purpose to be a perfect 
workman and by taking advantage of the lessons of 


| his proof-sheet become safe against mistakes, so 


the follower of the truth may hope by a similar 
course to attain at length the standard of substan- 


DECLINE AND FALL OF AN OIL City —It is 
not only individuals who have suddenly increas- 
ed in prosperity and as suddenly gone down 
into nothingness; there are cities of which the 
same can be said. Such a one is Pithole City, Pa. 
Within one month from the completion of the first 
house this city had a telegraph office and hotel, 
costing the owners $10,000. In one month more 
there was a daily paper established, and in the next 
a theater ; in another month another theater, and 
then an academy of music. In six months there 
were seventy-four hotels and boarding houses ; in 
the seventh month the city had reached its highest 
It had then about 15,000 people, elabo- 
rate water-works, a city hall, and an expensive city 
Then occurred the completion of la- 


| bor-saving enterprise—the so-called Miller Farm 


Pipe line—by which the petroleum was sent off in- 
dependent ot the laboring population. At once 


| 4,000 persons were thrown out of employment, 











while 2,000 houses became useless. This was the 
death-blow to Pithole. At once the hotels, the 
theaters, and the telegraph office were closed, and 
the daily paper gave up its ghost, while almost 
every one packed up his trunk and moved out. 
Only nine families remain out of a population of 
15,000 souls, while the railroad from Pithole and 
Oleopolis runs only one train a day, consisting of a 
locomotive and a single car, which usually ‘is 
empty ; but the company is obliged to keep running, 
otherwise the charter for the road would be lost. 
They still hope against hope for better times for 
that unfortunate city which in only seven months 
was born, fullgrown, got sick, and died. Undoubt- 
edly this is a case unparalleled in history, modern 
or ancient. Neither Egypt nor Greece can give 
examples of such rapid changes. 


SUCCESSFUL FISHERS.—The best fishermen in Florida 
are the pelicans and ospreys. 
about a peck of fish a day. 
and straits by thousands. 


A pelican consumes 
They flock about the inlets 
Supposing there are 2,000,000 
pelicans in Florida—and there are certainly more than 
that—they would eat 500,000 bushels of fish each day, 
or 182,500,000 bushels per year. The millions upon 
millions of white and blue cranes, herons, curlews, gulls, 
fish-hawks, kingfishers and other waterfowl, devour 
thousands of bushels of fish every twenty-four hours. 
An experienced cracker estimates that 800,000 bushels 
of fish a day are required to feed the birds of Florida 
alone. This would make 225,500,000 bushels each 
year. Add to this, the billions of fish followed by sharks, 
bass and others, and the sum total will reach nearly 
2,000,000,000 bushels destroyed by feathered and finny 
fishermen on the peninsula in twelve months.—Z.x 


A true minister of Christ must be a dispenser of 
health as well as of spiritual grace. Probably the 
greatest practical error of the Christianity that 
has been in vogue since the apostolic age has been 
its separation of the profession of medicine from 
that of theology or religious ministration. Christ 
was a physician as well as a minister. He healed 
as many bodies as souls; and he healed both by 
the same, word and the same spirit. How is it 
possible for men to be ministers and representa- 
tives of Christ, who have in their spirit and word 
no medicine for the body? Is the grace of God 
disintegrated, so that in these days it operates only 
on the soul ? Certainly all of Christ’s ministers of 
the first generation were, like him, healers of men’s 
bodies as well as their souls. What can be a 
worse misrepresentation of Christ than a man pro- 
fessing to be his minister, who not only has no 
power of dispensing health, but is himself an effemi- 
nate invalid, diffusing by example and spiritual 
contagion the opposite of health? Christ, in his 
personal ruggedness and power, seems to be repre- 
sented better by soldiers and surgeons, than by 
ministers, He will surely have in the end, as he 
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had at the beginning, representatives of his complete 
manhood, combining the functions of ministers 
and physicians, dispensers of health as well as 
salvation. 

And, as in the future the press is evidently to 
take the place of preaching in a great measure, 
editors, as the real ministers and men of God in 
the coming dispensation, must be distributors of 
health as well as ideas. The CrRCULAR ought to 
carry with it a breeze of life and joy, so that it will 
be hailed wherever it goes as a medium, not mere- 
ly of human speculation and entertainment, but of 
that celestial spirit which exhilarates and strength- 
ens the whole man, causing those who partake of 
it to “eat their meat with gladness and singleness 
of heart.” The editor, therefore, and those who 
write for the CIRCULAR ought to understand and 
assume the responsibility of their position, and ex- 
pect to be not only good examples of soldierly 
courage and health themselves, but mediums of the 
healing and quickening power that flows from 
Christ—-which indeed is identical with that “ inspira- 
tion” which alone can make them good writers. 
js te Ht. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worven, EpIror. 


FREE LOVE. 


HIS Community it is well known has put forth 

a platform of very radical principles of social 
reform ; and in consequence has incurred some- 
what generally the reputation of being loose and 
immoral in practice. We have been looked upon 
with suspicious curiosity by the public at large, 
and pointed at as something monstrous by the 
more prudish and sanctimonious part of it. 
While we have thus gone on, bearing without 
complaint the pressure from without, the real 
state of facts within has been such as would have, 
naturally given rise to a complaint of exactly the 
opposite kind in the Community, from that which 
the world bring against it. That is, while spec- 
tators imagine for themselves a state of unbound- 
ed freedom in the Community, in accordance with 
its free love principles, there has been in fact a 
strong temptation on the part of its members at 
times to feel a restriction far greater than exists 
in ordinary society. The Community, we presume, 
would thus far have given much less offense in 
its practical life to a conscientious Shaker than 
to a well-fed clergyman subject to its discipline. 
So much by way of fact for the benefit of pruri- 
ent exaggerators of the mysteries of Communism. 
We hold, nevertheless, as has been said, radi- 
cal principles of freedom, and our progress under 
the Spirit of Truth is sure as the sun in the direc- 
tion of all harmonious development.  Practi- 
cal advancement toward the standard of our 
principles—the resurrection standard of social 
freedom and order—proceeds under certain con- 
ditions, and in connection with complex interests 
of various kinds. It keeps pace with the progress 
of education, spiritual culture, labo--elevation, 
farming perfection, and general refinement of life. 
Crude pleasure-seekers may dream of rushing into 
social freedom at the option of the animal will, 
and aside from these other considerations; but 
it can not be done; and if it*could be, they 
would only succeed in making a hell as the result. 
There are sfiritual laws in the case—not out- 
ward statutes, but the necessities over and ina 
man’s own nature, which bind him with adaman- 





tine bonds to please God and improve in His fel- 
lowship in all directions, as a condition of liberty 
in love. This liberty is in the keeping of the 
higher powers. The way to love is a door which 
may be opened and no man can shut, or may be 
shut and no man can open. The Community 
recognize these principles, and the patience with 
which they abide their application, at whatever 
cost of personal self-denial, seeking liberty only in 
general improvement and acquaintance with Christ, 
is a sufficient pledge of present and coming re- 
ward. 

Another consideration which affects individual 
and Community progress on this point, is un- 
doubtedly the state of the world at large. No 
body of persons can so isolate itself from human- 
ity in general as not to partake of its experience 
and not to share in its burdens. Hence we feel 
distinctly, that in moving forward in social im- 
provement we have the whole world to drag. 
Every inch of spiritual enlargement that we gain, 
costs an expansive force equal to moving the 
whole mass of mankind, and its effect is felt on 
the whole. Those who have observed the great 
change in public sentiment that is going on, the 
new impulse of thought and the growing liber- 
ality of discussion and action on the social ques- 
tions of which our position is the exponent, may 
judge whether our progress, if slow, is not real. 


CONTROLS. 





BY F. W.S. 





v. 
HOW TO COMMUNICATE. 

E no sooner come to believe that it is possi- 

ble for us to be guided by invisible, spiritu- 
al beings, superior to us in wisdom and _intelli- 
gence, then several important questions arise in 
our minds. Oneasks himself, How can I commu- 
nicate with such spirits ? How shall I know cer- 
tainly that it is a spirit impressing mé to do this or 
that act, and not my own imagination? And 
when I have ascertained that it is a spirit, how 
shall I know that it is a good spirit, one that will 
lead me the right way? Howshall I find out ex- 
actly what it wants me to do, so that I may act 
with confidence ? 


These are certainly questions which need seri- 
ous answers ; for unless those who teach this phi- 
losophy of spiritual controls can show us a_practi- 
cal, reliable method of communicating, the philoso- 
phy is itself useless, at least so far as our co- 
6peration is concerned. Without such a method 
which we can understand, we are at the mer- 
cy of the spirits, liable to be deceived and mis- 
led at every turn. Do we know any such methods? 
True prayer is undoubtedly one; but our notions 
of prayer are apt to be a little vague and uncertain. 
Most of the popular forms of word-ceremony 
called prayer will by no means answer our require- 
ments. People ask for divine guidance and con- 
trol in a formal way, when they have no expectation 
of receiving it, and would not recognize it if it 
came. We need something more definite and sure 
than this. We want to ask for advice and know 
when we get it. It is not only in matters of abso- 
lute, moral right and wrong that we need guid- 
ance ; very often a person is placed in circum- 
stances where several courses of action are open to 
him, and he can not tell which he ought to take as 
the wisest one. In such a case he would be very 
willing to be led by a spirit wiser than he—one he 
knew to be friendly and disposed to help him. But 
how shall he get such help exactly when he needs 
it? I referred last week to Mr. Noyes as an in- 
stance of a man who has acted with perfect confi- 
dence under a particular spiritual control, for a 
great many years, submitting to that control the 








decision of all his important affairs. He has been 
so uniformly successful that it will be well worth 
while to understand his method of communicating 
with the spirit which directs him. Here is his ex- 
planation of his own experience. He calls his 
method 


SELECTION BY SIGNALS. 


The exact methods by which spirits operate on 
mortals in the various phases of what is called in- 
spiration, is a very interesting subject of inquiry. 
Judging by my own experience, I should define 
one of the most important methods of spirit-lead- 
ing as selection by signals. This may seem rather 
a blind formula, but I will make it clear by a very 
simple illustration. The ordinary method of re- 
ceiving communications in Spiritualist circles has 
been by calling the alphabet and getting raps at the 
letters required. Here the thing done on one 
side is the presentation of twenty-six symbols to 
be selected from, and on the other an indication of 
the one symbol selected, by a sound. This is se- 
lection by signals in the crudest form. Now com- 
pare with this the following more complicated pro- 
cess: In some emergency of life I am ata loss 
what to do; I close my eyes and turn to heaven 
for guidance ; then I begin revolving in my mind 
all the possible methods of action that might be 
taken; when I come toa certain mental proposal 
I feel a thrill of assent and see a flash of fitness 
that makes me sure instantaneously that I have 
found the course that heaven has chosen for me. 
What is this but selection by signals? My re- 
volving the various possible courses is the equiva- 
lent of calling the alphabet, and the thrill of assent 
is the equivalent of the rap. Now I have to con- 
fess that this process has been the habit of my 
life for forty years. I have found my way in this 
manner through all vicissitudes. In this way I 
have chosen my beliefs. This is what I call * wait- 
ing on the Lord.” This is what I principally mean 
when I claim inspiration and talk about being “ led 
by the Spirit.” And the more I reflect, the more I 
am inclined to believe that all the processes of in- 
spiration, in the Bible and out of it, are resolvable 
at last into this simple operation—selection by sig- 
nals. The things done on one side and the other 
may vary infinitely. Instead of the slow calling of 
the alphabet there may be successions of thought 
swifter than lightning flashes, and instead of the 
audible rap at the right thought, there may be in- 
ternal signals known only to the heart; and sig- 
nals and selections may mingle and alternate so 
rapidly and continuously that inspired action, though 
really compound, may seem to be simple and mere- 
ly spontaneous ; but after all these allowances for 
variations in details, I think it will be found that 
even such complex phenomena as speaking in un- 
known tongues, are reducible to the general princi- 
ples of selection by signals. 


In Mr. Noyes’ case this has proved an intelligi- 
ble, reliable method of communication. He has 
applied it in all kinds of emergencies, and to all 
sorts of affairs. It has given him wisdom in man- 
aging men, businesses, diseases, very peculiar for- 
eign relations, and, in fact, in every exigency of 
life. It is so simple that any one may practice it, 
and it is complete, in that it applies to both created 
and uncreated spirits—spirits from Hades or Heav- 
en. Yet it must be understood that the process 
he describes, being common to all sorts of spirits 
—good and bad, true and false—can not be adopted 
as reliable for safe and successful life-guidance ex- 
cept when our control, our familiar spirit, is really 
the Spirit of All-truth. Some method of testing 
the control is necessary. And it may be presumed 
that this or any method of spirit-communication 
requires cultivation and practice before it can be 
reliable, just as we have to learn how to talk and 
write before we can communicate with each other. 
A man’s own life naturally is the best illustration 
of his theories and ideas; so I will venture to re- 
fer freely to Mr. Noyes in considering his method 
of communicating. He adopted the method 
which he describes, as the result of a very deep 
and thorough religious experience. For a long 
period he studied the Bible, especially the New 
Testament, almost incessantly, and underwent a 
great deal of severe self-judgment and discipline ; 
untilat length he realized “salvation from sin,” and 
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felt himself thoroughly established under the con- 
trol of Jesus Christ. His career under that con- 
trol has been aremarkable one. Perhaps the most 
wonderful feature in it is its consistency. From 
the day he submitted himself to that control to the 
present time, he has followed its directions boldly 
and implicitly. It has led him across the oldest 
and most established public opinion, into ways of 
life never before known to this world ; to proclaim 
new truths on a great variety of subjects ; and yet, 
though his life extends over a period of the great- 
est progress and change ever known, the incoming 
events of each year only justify more fully his past 
acts and words. The revelations of horrible social 
iniquity which are constantly breaking out through 
the gilded but rotten shell behind which society 
screens itself, abundantly justify his establishment 

_of religious Communism. The developments of 
Spiritualism justify the doctrines and philosophy 
he taught before modern Spiritualism was known. 
Every new and true discovery seems to harmonize 
with what he has done and is doing. Another re- 
markable feature of his life, one which all who 
have lived with him have noticed, is, the singular 
and constant rhyming of events about him—the 
matching of his inspirations with external circum- 
stances. Hundreds of instances might be given 
where he has decided on some course of action, 
and immediately circumstances entirely beyond his 
personal control have begun shaping and adjusting 
themselves to his decision. 


Probably these are as sure tests as we can have 
that one is under the right control. Truth is con- 
sistent and harmonious. If a person is led by the 
Spirit of Truth, his acts and words will be consis- 
tent and harmonious with all truth. We can all of 
us, therefore, by watching our experience, soon de- 
termine whether or not we are under the right con- 
trol. New and better thoughts will be given to us. 
Our minds will be enlightened, and our hearts 
strengthened and refreshed. 


The beautiful thing about this whole philosophy 
of spiritual controls is, that it points out a way for 
all men and women, of whatever nation, rank, 
wealth, or education, to be united in heart and love 
each other. Just so far as we are controlled by the 
same good spirit we shall think alike and act har- 
moniously together. The poor will become the 
brothers of the rich, and share equally in all their 
advantages. When the whole world shall be con- 
verted to this faith, wars, strifes, envyings, jeal- 
ousies, poverty, crime, disease, and money will no 
longer be known. Then shall Communism open 
its arms to all, and Christ’s prayer, “Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth,” be answered. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—-A boiler has been set up at the dairy barns, 
preparatory for steaming food for the cows next 
winter. 

—There will be a little story to tell about toma- 
toes when the harvest is over. Over two hundred 
bushels are taken into the fruit-house every few 
days. 

—Roswell Hawley, our gardener, has gone to 
New York and other cities to study the best meth- 
od of constructing and heating green-houses. Our 
old forcing house is quite inadequate to meet the 
demand for early plants made by the expanding 
fruit-department. 

—An advertisement in the Country Gentleman 
calls attention to the fact that the Community have 
Cotswold sheep—old and young, bucks and ewes— 
for sale. A fat ewe the other day turned the scale 
at 198 Ibs. 


—Our pastures look parched enough after the 








long “dry time,” but the green husks and cobs 
from the preservatory help much in keeping up the 
supply of milk. 

—Some one has uttered a good sentiment and 
hit on an original and fitting device to emphasize it. 
On a black card is printed in white letters—and 
the effect is like the whitest lightning flashing 
from the thunder cloud—these words : 


“T CAN NOT REMEMBER A NIGHT SO DARK AS 
TO HAVE HINDERED THE COMING DAY: NOR A 
STORM SO FURIOUS OR DREADFUL AS TO PREVENT 
THE RETURN OF WARM SUNSHINE AND A CLOUD- 
LESS SKY.” 

—Conversation in the P—ck—t-Kitchen : 

Miss P_—(who waits on the sick..—Belle, have 
you some netting you wiil lend me for to-day ? 

Belle (eagerly).—Oh yes ! Do you want it now ? 

Miss P.—Well, yes ; as soon as convenient. 

Belle.—\l bring it in less than five minutes. 

A bystander hearing the conversation, said, 
“ Belle, she didn’t say £u7tting.” 

Belle. (in a disappointed tone)—Didn’t 
Miss P? 

Miss P.—Why no, my dear child. 
netting to keep the flies off Mrs. M. 

Belle (trying to look cheerful)—Oh, 1 thought 
you wanted to knit for me. The netting is in my 
closet—you’ll find it right on the shelf there. [Z2- 
it Miss P. while the bystanders laugh at Belle.) 

—The people employed in the trap-shop and 
silk-room have abstained from rendering us any 
unasked assistance in gathering the apple-crop in 
the W. P. orchards this year. As a natural conse- 
quence we have had a surplus which we are 
pleased to distribute among them. Perhaps the 
lack of the piquant flavor popularly supposed to 
reside in fruit to which one hasn’t a clear title, is 
more than made up by the superior quality of speci- 
mens carefully selected, over those hastily snatched 
on the run. 


you 


I want some 


—Sunday morning at about ,five and one-half 
o’clock, Mr. Reynolds, in passing from the main 
building to the office, saw a dense smoke issuing 
from the cellar windows of the Seminary. Hurry- 
ing to the place he opened the cellar door, but was 
enveloped in such a cloud of smoke as to be driven 
back; he at once went above and aroused the peo- 
ple in the building. The men rushed to the spot, 
now partly cleared of smoke, and with water soon 
extinguished the fire. Situated in the middle of 
the cellar near a post, was an old tub, or half-bar- 
rel, partly filled with rubbish, among which were 
some greasy rags which had been used by the 
painter. It is thought the fire originated by the 
spontaneous combustion of these rags. The con- 
tents of the tub were nearly consumed, and the 
post and the joists of the floor above, extensively 
charred. The deafening of the floor prevented the 
spread of the fire to the next story, though so much 
time had already elapsed since the ignition before 
the discovery, that a hole of a hand’s breadth had 
burned through the upper floor. 


—Quite often in a family so large as this, one is 

reminded of the old nursery rhyme beginning, 
“*Many men of many minds,” 

for there are so many of us with such a variety of 
tastes and such diversity of talent. If any one 
has a penchant for any particular thing it is sure to 
be known here. Peculiarities become noticed. 
For instance: Charlotte has made herself notori- 
ous for knowing on what day of what month nearly 
every member of the O. C. was born. At least if 
she has once heard she is certain ever after to 
know. She quite often smilingly accosts a com- 
panion with, “Why, it’s your birthday to-day ;” 
and sometimes, were it not for her, it would go un- 
thought of by the person whose birth-anniversary 
it is. This fact is so well understood that if you 
inquire when any one’s birthday is you will gener- 
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ally be answered, “ Ask Charlotte.” Again, there 
is Minerva, she is a kind of walking biographical 
dictionary, so to speak. She knows the maiden 
name of every woman in the Community and of 
nearly every one of her acquaintance. And not 
the name alone, but odd bits of family history, es- 
pecially all about whom the different brothers and 
sisters married. When hearing her say of this or 
that one “she that was Miss so-and-so,” you 
would think she might be a septuagenarian, but, 
believe us, she is scarcely thirty! And Ella—to 
hear her discourse you migh take her fora dry- 
goods catalogue, revised edition, unabridged. 
Place before her a stack of cotton of different 
brands and note her. She will run her fingers over 
them rapidly and with the air of a merchant forty 
years in the business, will give the names “ Dwight 
Star.” “York Mills,” Utica Steam-Mills,” “ Fruit- 
nf-the-Loom No. 100,” “King Philip,” and so on. 
It is quite bewildering. If she had ever worked 
in a cotton-factory or acted as clerk in a dry-goods 
establishment it wouldn’t be strange, but she has 
done neither. She knows too the name of every 
kind of lace and the cost per yard. Sam was right 
when be told Andy, “Bobservashun ’s a very 
‘portant habit!” 


Sept. 13.—The fruit-department is expecting 
the coming week to be the heaviest one of the 
season. The tomatoes and corn will crowd 
them somewhat ; and this morning there are over fifty 
bushels of peaches in the Keep to be taken care of. 
“Can the family help us?” say they. Willing 
hearts and nimble fingers respond to the call. We 
took an early start and atcne o’clock over two- 
thirds of them were in bottles. 


Thursday, Sept. 17.—The rush and crush of the 
season at the canning establishment. The woman 
who keeps the labor accounts, reports sixty-eight 
women and girls on the pay roll, besides twenty-five 
or thirty men and boys—not including ten of our 
own people whoact as managers—making the work- 
ing force over a hundred strong. Was there ever 
a busier hive than this? The great room—t1oo 
feet long by 80 feet wide—is occupied in every 
available part, with not a foot to spare. Entering 
the door we come upon a group of huskers. Two 
machines rapidly cut the stalk from the ear, while 
the huskers, including a number of Indians and 
squaws, strip off the husks placing the ears of 
corn in crates. These crates are carried toa ma- 
chine farther on, operated bya man and a boy, which 
shaves the corn from the cob; the corn being 
caught in large wooden bowls, while the cobs drop 
through the floor into the cellar below. The corn 
is then put through the process of cooking and 
canning. There is a long bench under the windows 
where the solderers with their furnaces find plenty 
to do in sealing the cans. 


At a large side door further down the room, 
wagon-loads of tomatoes raised by ourselves and 
neighbors, arereceived. The tomatoes are put into 
a large double vat, the inner vat having a wire bot- 
tom, where they are scalded ; then by an arrange- 
ment of rope and pulley the inner vat is swung 
upon its hinges, the tomatoes poured into dishes 
and taken to the peelers—a large company of 
women and girls of all ages, ranging from ten to sev- 
enty—who prepare them for putting into cans. The 
cansare filled bya machine of telescopic appearance, 
with a large hopper above, from which they go to 
the solderers and thence to the steam-baths. 

In the center of the room are three long tables 
surrounded by other groups who are paring and 
quartering luscious peaches and rich Bartlett pears. 
Near by at another table these are weighed, put 
in bottles and cans, the clear sweet syrup added, 
and the product cooked, sealed and soldered. 

The effect of the whole scene is inspiring. 


The rush of business, the hiss of steam, the 
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roar of machinery, the dropping of corn, the clat- 
ter of many voices, the hurrying and bustle of all 
concerned, the stacks of empty bottles and cans, the 
long cool rows of finished fruit, the piles and piles of 
boxes awaiting the packer—are signs of a thriving 


trade. The amount packed to-day is: 
Corn, 2,440 cans. 
Pears in eight pound cans 113 
Peaches in eight pounds cans 95 
“ quart cans 186 
Tomatoes in eight pound cans 824 
Total, 3,658 ” 


—Mr. Punctilious Etiquette thus points out two 
habits that are distasteful to him : 

“Why do we gape? From habit or example? 
Both. A. yawns and gapes until B. is set going; 
then C. begins to be affected, and so on through 
the alphabet. It is said that if you leisurely open 
and close a pair of tongs in the presence of a com- 
pany of persons, it will set them all to gaping. 
This will do for a joke, but involuntary mimicry is 
apt to be silly. If we must gape, let us know what 
to avoid; First: Don’t fail to mask by use of the 
hand or handkerchief, the aperture, often of start- 
ling dimensions, that is suddenly revealed. Re- 
member that the human phiz, is not rendered any 
more bewitching by this little performance. Nor 
should you stretch your mouth to that alarming 
extent that shall cause your next neighbor to 
say in some fear, that he prefers to remain on 
the outside: nor show your teeth, because 
that lends an air of ferocity to your visage: nor 
expel your breath so forcibly as to be heard all over 
the room. Second: Never be guilty of gaping 
while in conversation. It is a breach of good 
manners utterly without excuse. Any tendency 
thereto should be as resolutely suppressed as a 
cough ora sneeze. Many people, no sooner do 
they begin to converse. than they are possessed to 
gape every few seconds. The explanation of it is 
that it relieves somewhat any slight embarrassment 
they may feel, and fills up the pauses in the dia- 
logue. Better a suffused and downcast face than 
such a witless subterfuge. 

“ Again: if you do not wish to be thought ex- 
tremely verdant, avoid twisting your neck like an owl, 
till its safety is endangered, merely to discover whq 
is coming or passing behind you. Of the above bird 
it is veraciously related that its capture is sometimes 
effected out West. by walking slowly around it with a 
lantern at night, by which means it wrings its own 
neck. Let us avoid similar folly. In passing a 
suite of inhabited rooms. do not bestow on each 
inmate a searching glance for no other reason than 
to gratify an idle curiosity. We should not ‘eye 
people over’ nor ‘bore them through’ as was the 
wont of Mr. Tappertit in the tale of Barnaby 
Rudge.” 


—The fox-house—a small lattice-work building 
—was brought from the Willow-Place orchard one 
day last week, and put at the end of the ‘sentimen- 
tal walk’ overlooking the fish-pond. It was newly 
roofed and painted, and the eagle transferred from 
the small cage he had occupied since his capture 
to this more commodious habitation. But alas! 
alas! our regal captive gazed wildly about him the 
whole day, solemnly striding from one side of his 
new tenement to the other, and ever and anon mak- 
ing fierce efforts to escape, flying against the open- 
ings in the lattice-work with great violence. “ He’ll 
get used to his new quarters in a few days,” said 
a wise one. “Feed him well and he will thrive,” 
said a second. ‘Let Cornelius give him a 
chicken and you will see how eagerly he can de- 
vour it,’’ offered a third. So a chicken was re- 
morselessly thrown into the pen of this bird mon- 
ster, and we all crowded round to see the effect— 
expecting to witness the immediate massacre of 
the luckless fowl. But we were disappointed. His 
majesty continued stalking back and forth perfectly 
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oblivious of his prey, and even when the unsuspect- 
ing chicken mounted his back, he did not turn and 
rend him in pieces, but fled from the innocent 
fowl as if in terror of his life. All the afternoon 
one and another visited the place vainly expecting 
the slaughter of the chicken, but like Glaucus be- 
fore the Lion, he remained unharmed. ‘“ Wait till 
night, when no one is about. I'll warrant you'll 
find no vestige of a chicken in the morning,” pre- 
dicted another oracle. Bright and early we re- 
paired to the spot and found—both eagle and do- 
mestic fowl—each composedly pacing his circum- 
scribed ground, and in dignified silence, not deign- 
ing to notice the other. The chicken was at once 
liberated. Meat was next given to the eagle, but 
no—he would eat no meat. And from that time 
to this, fully a week, he has refused food, and con- 
tinues his solemn silence, occasionally perching 
on the beam overhead, and gazing with a wild 
look of despair into infinite space. 

simile the poet chose when he sang, 


It was a strong 


“* Like an eagle caged I pine 
On this dull unchanging shore,” 


for this caged eagle is by far the most dejected, un- 
reconciled creature we ever chanced to see. Poor 
fellow! We hope he will eventually outgrow his 
gloom and become satisfied with his surroundings 
—if not, we shall be tempted to let him try his 
wings some day. 

Later.—The next company from Joppa brought 
another and larger eagle, which measures from tip 
to tip, seven feet one and a-half inches. It was 
caught like the first in a steel trap by a single toe. 
Knowing that congenial society often mitigates the 
sterner evils of life, we immediately introduced 
this second captive to the older tenant ; which. de- 
spising the wild restlessness of the new comer, 
acted the stoic, benignly contemplating, from his 
lofty perch, the futile flights of his companion. 

Latest.—The eagles, one or hoth of them, have 
actually eaten a small piece of mutton ! 

Conundrum.—What is more abject than a caged 
eagle? Two caged eagles. 


Item.—An eagle winks his eyes independently 
of each other—sometimes the right eye winks 
three times while the other is held wide open. A 
white film or curtain seems to come from the cor- 
ner of the eye, which covers the sight, though the 
eye itself is not closed; but when the bird is 
asleep he shuts his eyes like other animals. 


—One of the younger members at the Villa thus 
enthusiastically sings the praises of the rural solli- 
tude of that quiet family: 

“One advantage, at least, our home at the Villa 
possesses over the busier and more active one at 
O.C. It is a small family and that seems desira- 
ble to the lovers of quiet and retirement. Here 


life flows on peacefully from day to day with hardly | 


a ripple on the surface of common, every-day 
affairs. Does business press upon your time and 
attention in a way to weary you and make you feel 
the need of rest and recreation? Come to the 
Villa. Are you distracted by the care and respon- 


hold? Come to the Villa. 


Come to the Villa. We have no visitors, children, 
noise nor distraction. Here, all is rest, retirement, 
quietness and peace. It is just the place to reflect 
and go to God for strength and refreshment each 
day. While internally the two families are a unit, 
the contrasting external phases of life at our two 
Communes may be compared to sailing on a broad 
and deep but swiftly-running river. At O. C., 
we sail with the rushing current. 


current flows to one side near the bank, and. leaving 
it, we float in to the smooth expanse on the oppo- 
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Suddenly we | 
come to some sharp bend in the river where the | 


| by one of rather startling newness. 


site side under the overhanging trees and vines 
that are mirrored in the peaceful bosom of the 
broad, still water. The serenity of the picture here 
seems to us like the life in our dear home at the 
Villa.” 

OUR VISITORS. 





“TI wonder if they talk as we do,” said a buxom, 
country lass holding her parasol to one side as she 
peered anxiously and curiously at the upper win- 
dows of our brick mansion. She was walking to 
and fro with her country beau, in front of our main 
dwelling, and her gallant swain promptly replied, 
with the important air of a great mind enlightening 
a little mind, “O no, they talk seven different lan- 
guages.” This little conversation, which we over- 
heard the other day between two simple country 
cousins, reminded us of what we said to Eveliza 
several weeks ago. We had become exceeding 
weary of hearing from our tide of visitors old, old 
stories ascribing to us the most absurd and insen- 
sate, the most abominable and monstrous social 
and domestic customs, and we said to Eveliza who 
chanced to pass by: 

“What if we should tell some of these stories 
in the CiRCULAR. If any one who believes them 
should see them in print, they would certainly be 
ashamed of them, and our sympathizing readers 
might be interested to see what a cross we have to 
bear in the way of being reviled.” 

“Oh!” said prudent Eveliza, ‘‘do let us wait till 
this. Beecher-Tilton case is finished. That is 
enough for now.” 

The absurdity of many of these stories is mar- 
velous; but, as they are in the majority of cases 
told with manifest thoughtlessness, we are fain to 
charitably reply that they are wholly untrue, and 
occasionally add a little good-natured raillery at 
their lack of common sense. Where or how these 
stories were fabricated is certainly beyond our ken. 
We only know that they have been brought 
tous year after year, by all sorts of people, and 
that the weary work of gainsaying them, has some- 
times seemed like that of Sisyphus, eternally roll- 
ing a stone to the top of a hill only to have it roll 
down again. A Persian, fresh from Asia and bare- 
ly able to make himself intelligible, tells one of 
these poor stories, and having finished his labored 
articulation, waits expectant for your confirmation. 
A lawyer from New York recites another, not less 
stale and not less glaringly inconsistent with the 
obvious marks of a well-regulated househould 
spread out before him, and calmly asks for your 
verification. An artist, too well-known to fame 
for mention, delicately insinuates one of these sto- 
ries and looks askance at you while he is talking. 
A D. D. from across the water bespeaks your at- 
tention with grave and courtly catechism, concern- 
ing one of these pitiful fabrications. 

Perhaps the most common, if not the most an- 
and time-honored, of these exceedingly 
threadbare stories, is one to the effect that our 
sleeping arrangements are conducted on the princi- 
ple of a lottery. ‘‘Every evening,” say our news- 


rips , Ne | tellers, “the names of the Community women 
sibility of the children, the visitors, or the house- | 


Are you ill, and does | 
the noise and busy bustle of life at our mother | 
Commune pain you and retard your recovery? | 


printed on tickets are placed in a hat, and lots are 
drawn therefrom by the men, and in this way the 
occupants of rooms are determined.” Nothing 
nearly or remotely approaching this foolishness 
was ever done or contemplated by the Community, 
and yet the person whose business it is to wait on 
transient company, is doomed to hear it, on an 
average, about once a day all summer. That too, 
not merely from coarse curiosity-mongers but from 


; people of fine appearance who make many apolo- 
| gies and naturally and creditably look a little 


ashamed as they rebearse it. 

Visitor, spare that tale 

Tell not a single word. 
The monotony of this story is occasionally relieved 
“You don’t 
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bury your dead, I believe?” said a lawyer who 
was systematically “doing” the O. C. for the first 
time a few days since. 

“What on earth do we do with them ?” said the 
astonished attendant. 

“1 don’t know,” said the lawyer, evidently begin- 
ning to feel a little ashamed of so foolish a suppo- 


- sition. “I did not know but that you cremated 


them or something of that kind.” 

A story which was lately brought for verification 
by a very respectable lady, and which she said had 
been solemnly recited to her by an acquaintance 
who professed to be well-informed, was, that at the 
Community the men and women all slept in one 
large room. Now one of our most cherished plans 
of living, and one that has always been realized as 
far as our means and accommodations would per- 
mit, has been to have each individual member of 
the Community have his own private room where 
he should be free to meditate and pursue plans of 
self-improvement without disturbance of any kind. 
The simple truth is that we do not live nearly so 
closely together in the external way, as the majority 
of married people. 

Another story which a party of charming young 
ladies who came to see the O. C. without any male 
escort, poured into the ear of our lady hostess, and 
begged to know the truth of, was, that each one of 
the Community men had a bunch of keys which 
fitted the doors to the women’s apartments, and 
that these they invaded at pleasure. These fair 
ones seemed much relieved when told that there 
was no truth whatever in this allegation. 


The practical refutation, by the way, of such 
stories as this last, lies in the simple fact, that we 
are constantly receiving visits from ladies unattend- 
ed by male protectors. It is very common and 
popular for parties of two, four, six, or eight young 
ladies, the daughters of worthy families, to come 
from some neighboring town to spend a day at the 
Community. They range through our buildings 
and grounds as freely and fearlessly as children, 
and whatever stories may be told about us, no dis- 
trust or suspicion of us mars their joyous aban- 
don They &xow that they are in a safe place. 
Could they feel secure and at ease were they in 
the precincts of such. Blue Beards as ignorant re- 
port would make us? Would it be safer tor them 
tocome here alone, than it is for them to go through 
the streets of their own towns unattended? We 
trow not. 


More common than any of the stories we have 
enumerated is the supposition that the children of 
the Community, do not know their parents. This 
supposition doubtless took its rise from the inno- 
cent fact that, “‘ for loves sweet sake,” we have al- 
ways encouraged the children to love every member 
of the Community as warmly as they would a_par- 
ent, and reciprocally, we have desired that each 
member, without regard to parentage, should take a 
heartfelt interest in the children. But the children 
not only know their own proper parents, but sus- 
tain as loving relations to them as do the children 
of any model household in the land. 

But the very climax of absurdity and imaginative 
invention is the story, which has been reported to 
us, that we all sleep together in one huge, circular 
bed! Thinkof that! Three hundred in one bed ! 
The very height of the ridiculous. To each and 
all of these and a thousand similar stories, we can, 
in the language of the Illustrious Defamed, give 
our “explicit, comprehensive, and solemn denial.” 
Our exact manner of life, has been plainly and can- 
didly set forth in our publications for many years, 
and a correct knowledge of it is always to be had, 
by those who prefer simple truth, to malicious or 
careless invention. 

—Among our callers on the 12th inst., came Mr. 
Albert Bierstadt, the eminent landscape painter, to 
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spend a few hours here. He is engaged in illus- 
trating a work on the Indians of North America 
and is stopping at Waterville in this county, where 
he is studying the Oneida tribe. He has read 
Dixon’s books, and finding himself so near the 
O. C., called to see for himself. 


—A fine day; a company of well dressed, in- 
telligent looking people pass below our upper-story 
window on their way to the garden, escorted by 
luckless Manly. Pausing by the broad-leafed Ca/a- 
dium esculentum they put to him the conundrum 
“Pray, what is the name of this plant?” Men- 
tally distraught, every idea put to flight, and his 
entire floral vocabulary dancing in utter confusion 
through his bewildered brain, he frankly avows, 
“For my life, I can’t tell you sir: I’ve been told a 
hundred times, but I can’t think of it.’ Witness- 
ing his discomforture reminded a friend that not 
long ago he saw G. ina similar dilemma. A lady 
asked him the name of a tall, bright-headed flower. 
He stopped, threw his weight on his left foot, 
placed the right one a little in advance, carried the 
fore-finger of his right hand to the tip of his right 
ear, inclined his head a little, and thoughtfully 
made answer; “That is—why, it is strange I can’t 
think. Wait a moment, I shall catch it.” Every 
feature bespoke a struggle with the paralysis that 
seizes one at such times, and after a few seconds— 
to him an agony of suspense—he triumphantly ex- 
claimed “ 7ritoma Uvaria!” Scarcely a day 
passes but some one of us is in a like manner 
overtaken. 


Foppa, Thursday, Sept. 17.—Yesterday was the 
day for plover. Suddenly great flocks of these 
birds appeared on the shores of the lake. Proba- 
bly they were on their way to their winter quarters 
in the south. Charles Burt and Lyman Spencer 
went down the shore south of the Creek and bag- 
ged all the game they could carry—nearly three 
hundred birds. While they were gone the flocks 
on the shore in front of our house were so abun- 
dant and tempting, that Leonard Dunn,andJ. H N. 
went to work with an old gun, half rifle and 
half fowling-piece, which they found hid away in a 
trunk. N. did the firing, and L. did the loading 
while N. was picking up the birds. In this way 
they bagged sixty-four while the other party was 
absent. In the course of the day J. H. N. shot 
one hundred and seven ; killing twenty at one shot, 
fourteen at another, and soon down. Mr. Spencer 
killed thirty-seven at one discharge of his two bar- 
rels. From these specimens, it may be imagined 
how plentiful the game was. The pretty creatures 
sometimes covered large spaces on the beach, 
looking like great flocks of chickens feeding ina 


poultry-yard. Mr. Spencer sent off this morning” 


a box of four or five hundred for the epicures of 
Utica. With plover-hunting yesterday and eagle- 
catching this morning, we have had a pretty good 
belly-full of sporting excitement. 

—A recent sojourner at Joppa writes : 

* Following an eagle for an hour at a time, in the 
hope of getting sufficiently near to shoot, suggests 
that there are some respects in which the fowls of the 
air have the advantage over us unfeathered bipeds. 
Did you ever, Oh unimaginative reader, wish you 
could fly? We have, many atime. What a series of 
aerial cloud-jottings one could indite from such a 
point of view asa pair of wings would give. No 
more weary plodding of mile after mile through 
dirt and mire; no more groveling about, earthily 
stumbling the tired feet among stocks and stones ; 
only a clean swoop from earth to sky, thenceforth 
to cleave the clear azure unimpeded. What a de- 
lightful succedaneum for stairs, too, when one 
lodges in the fifth story! Let those testify who 
have toiled painfully up the narrow way leading 
to room 76, Moffat Building, New York—that 
harbor for traveling Communists. No more 





terrible railroad slaughters, or involuntary crema- 
tions, by means of burning steamers. What an 
elevated tone of mind would be superinduced, by 
the habit of floating about in mid air, far above the 
petty littleness and anxieties to which this earthly 
existence gives birth. ‘Oh that I had wings like 
a dove :” What a truly natural longing is this, and 
who has not felt it, from the age of the Psalmist 
down to that of the readers of the CIRCULAR ?” 


MONEY MUSK. 





E seldom visit the old mill—which of all 

the buildings put up by the O. C., alone re- 
mains in its pristine shape and color—without bring- 
ing to mind those pleasant days of the past when we 
did our own work in the various shops. ‘Those 
good old times when men, women, boys and girls 
labored together at making traps; when Hial and 
others in the adjoining room tended the grist-mill, 
grinding out the “superfine extra,” in which we 
as a family took no little pride; when Mr. Reid 
and Mr. Inslee worked in the machine-shop above ; 
when Abram and Mr. Hatch could always be 
found at the carpenter’s bench ; when the printing- 
office in the next room was manned and managed 
by a lively company of young women, while Mr. 
G. W. Noyes, Mr. Pitt, Mrs. H. H. S., and others 
kept a copious supply of copy in the drawer—are 
among the “sweet memories” of the past. The 
custom of taking luncheon in the forenoon—a cus- 
tom which we should not tolerate now that we have 
only two meals a day, but which was established 
without question in those days when the three-meal 
system was in vogue—was long a favorite one. 
Every day at precisely 10 o’clock, a bell was rung, 
and all hands, trap-makers, machinists, millers, 
carpenters, and printers—were summoned into the 
printing-office to partake of the bounteous supply 
of gingerbread and steaming hot coffee, which the 
good folks in the kitchen sent us from the house. 
After the lunch, it was customary to spend ten min- 
utes in some amusement, the most favorite of 
which was dancing. ‘“ Let's have a dance,” some 
one would suggest, when without further parley 
we ran up to the garret—a commodious dancing- 
hall, by the way—and formed ourselves into line 
for a contra dance. At the sound of G.’s violin 
the head couple dashed into the figure, and soon 
all were dancing with great animation. This lasted 
till the music ceased—the signal that recess was 
over and we must resume work again—when all 
scattered to their various occupations without de- 
lay. But how we did enjoy those simple dances! 
“Chorus Jig,” ‘“ Cheat the Lady,” “Chain Fig- 
ure,” and above all “Money Musk.” This last 
was every body’s favorite, but chosen more rarely, 
as ten minutes were hardly sufficient to do it justice 
—or rather to do justice to all the dancers, as it 
took good twenty minutes for each head couple 
to go through the figure; but when it zwas chosen, 
all hands entered into it with such a zest ’t would 
have done you good to see. The fiddler played 
with might and main putting inspiration into the 
very toes of each dancer; and we tripped through 
the different movements of the figure—with what 
childlike simplicity! As we passed from one to 
another in exact time to the music, our feet scarce- 
ly touched the floor; and then in that first whirl 
where the partners swung “once and a-half times 
round,” there was such a delightful feeling of ex- 
hilaration! Ah! Money Musk! how we liked to 
dance it—and how as years roll on, do we like to 
think of how we danced it. But there are others 
who remember “ Money Musk,” as well as we. 
B. F. Taylor in a late poem entitled “In the Barn’”’ 
thus describes it: 

MONEY MUSK. 


In shirt of check and tallowed hair 
The fiddler sits in the bulrush chair 
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Like Moses’ basket stranded there 
On the brink of father Nile. 
He feels the fiddle’s slender neck, 
Picks out the notes with thrum and check ; 
And times the tune with nod and beck, 
And thinks it a weary while. 


All ready! Now he gives the call, 
Cries, *‘ Honor to the ladies!’ All 
The jolly tides of laughter fall 
And ebb in a happy smile. 
“ Begin!’ D-o-w-n comes the bow on every string, 
“First couple join right hands and swing !"’ 
As light as any blue-bird’s wing 
“ Swing once and a-half times round.” 
Whirls Mary Martin all in blue— 
Calico gown and stockings new, 
And tinted eyes that tell you true, 
Dance all to the dancing sound. 
She flits about big Moses Brown 
Who holds her hands to keep her down 
And thinks her hair a golden crown 
And his heart turns over once ! 
His cheek with Mary’s breath is wet, 
It gives a second somerset ! 
He means to win the maiden yet, 
Alas, for the awkward dunce ! 
“ Your stoga boot has crushed my toe !’’ 
“Id rather dancé with one-legged Joe,” 
“ You clumsy fellow!” ‘* Pass below !’’ 
And the first pair dance apart. 
Then ‘‘ Forward six !"’ advance, retreat, 
Like midges gay in sunbeam street 
‘Tis Money Musk by merry feet 
And the Monev Musk by heart! 


** Three-quarters round your partner swing !”” 
‘Across the set!” he rafters ring, 
The girls and boys have taken wing 

And have brought their roses out ! 
Tis ‘‘ Forward six !”’ with rustic grace 
Ah, rarer far than—‘' Swing to place !”’ 
Than golden clouds of old point-lace 

They bring the dance about. 


Then clasping hands all—“* Right and left !”’ 
All swiftly weave the measure deft 
Across the woof in loving weft 

And the Money Musk is done ! 
Oh, dancers of the rustling husk, 
Good night, sweet hearts, ’tis growing dusk, 
Good night for aye to Money Musk, 

For the heavy march begun ! 


THE VALCOUR COMMUNITY. 





ADVANCED SPIRITUALISM AND FREE LOVE TO 


BE 1TS DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 


The Pittsburg Sentinel of last week gives the 
following information concerning the plans ot the 
new community to be founded, according to reports, 
on Valcour Island, in Lake Champlain : 

“The Society of ‘Advanced Spiritualists,’ or 
Free Lovers, of Chicago, numbering one hundred 
or more with whom the general convention of Spir- 
itualists, of which Woodhull is President, will as- 
semble this month, have determined to seek some 
locality where their peculiar ideas can be carried 
out in all their fullness, unmolested by the unbe- 
lieving and cruel world. Through the ‘ munifi- 
cence,’ as they are led to believe, of the somewhat 
notorious Owen Shipman, they have been enabled 
to purchase his farm of eight hundred acres on 
Valcour Island, and there they propose to estab- 
lish a community, known as the ‘ Valcour Commu- 
nity,’ and similar to the Oneida Community, in the 
central part of our State, only more advanced and 
liberal in its practices. As a nucleus, in the center 
of this island they propose to build twelve houses, 
exactly alike, to be occupied by twelve groups ac- 
cording to their affinities, etc., all to be controlled 
by a form of government peculiar to themselves, 
in which children over fifteen years of age, male 
and female, will have the right to vote. But the 
gieat fundamental feature of their community will 
be free love in its most complete and unrestricted 
form. They have also bought of Shipman, for the 
modest sum of $26,000 his fruit farm on the Ver- 
mont shore, nearly opposite the island. Their 
vocation will be largely fruit-growing, horticulture, 
and like pursuits. On the 2oth ult., the advanced 
guard or pioneers, twelve in number, left Chicago 
for their Mecca in Lake Champlain, where they 
are now supposed to be luxuriating. The chief 
mover in the enterprise is one Col. John Wilcox, 
of Omro, Wis., as spiritual author. The most 
notable of the party ot twelve is a young lady, aged 
about twenty-seven years, ‘beautiful and accom- 
plished,’ and an authoress, lecturess, and poetess. 
Her two cardinal doctrines, in addition to free love, 
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are that every woman on reaching the age of eight- 
teen should be allowed to call herselt ‘ Mistress, 
or Mrs., and that the children should not neces- 
sarily take the surname of the parents. Whatever 
name was most agreeable to the mother should be 
given to the children The lady’s name is Mrs. 
H. Augustus White. She has a ‘lover’ named 
Woodhouse, the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Spiritualistic Council, and ‘an earnest seeker after 
truth.’ He is still in Chicago, but expects to come 
on soon. Tbe Community expects large accessions 
from Michigan, Wisconsin, Vermont, and other 
States. We do not expect that the establishment 
of that colony within a few miles of Plattsburg 
will be considered as a special honor, although we 
presume, if it prospers like the Oneida Commu- 
nity, it will be quite an additional attraction to ex- 
cursionists, and give Valcour Island a wide-spread 
reputation. There is one redeeming characteristic 
of this Community—they will not mix with the 
outside world any further than business interests 
render it necessary. 

The popular practice of classing the O. C. with 
such movements as the above, is as unjust as it 
is false and ridiculous. “The fundamental feature 
of their Community will be free love in its most 
complete and unrestricted form.” Free love is ot 
by any means the fundamental feature of the O. C. 
We should say a Community with free love for its 
foundation, minus religion and minus tree criticism, 
will be an anomaly. Experience has taught us 
that the human heart is too selfish for communism 
without a strong religious guidance. “If it pros- 
pers like the Oneida Community,” say they; we 
fully believe if “Free love” had been the imprint 
on the banner of the Oneida Community instead of 
“Holiness,” it would have been scattered to the 
four winds years ago. 





lishes the following romantic anecdote: At the 
gaming-table the Duke of Richmond incurred a 
debt of honor to Lord Cadogan, which he was una- 
ble to pay, and it was agreed that his son, a lad of 
fifteen, who bore the title of Earl of March, should 
marry the still younger daughter of Lord Cadogan 
The boy was sent for from school and the girl from 
the nursery ; a clergyman was in attendance, and 
the children were told that they were to be married 
upon the spot. the girl had nothing to say: the 
boy cried out, ‘‘ They surely are not going to marry 
me to that dowdy!” But married they were. A 
post-chaise was at the door; the bridegroom was 
packed off with his tutor to make the grand tour, 
and the bride was sent back to her mother. Lord 
March remained abroad for several years, after 
which he returned to London, a well educated, 
handsome young man, but in no haste to meet his 
wife, whom he had never seen except upon the 
occasion of their hasty marriage. So he tarried in 
London to amuse himself. One night, at the opera, 
his attention was attracted to a beautiful young 
lady in the boxes. ‘Who is that?” he asked of a 
gentleman beside him. ‘ You must be a stranger 
in London,” was the reply, “not to know the toast 
of the town, the beautiful Lady March.” The 
Earl went straight to the box, announced himself, 
and claimed his bride. The two fell in love with 
each other on the spot, and lived long and happily 
together; and when the husband died, she also 
died of a broken heart within a few months. 


THE NEWS. 





The crops of Illinois average much better than for 
years past. 

The alleged accomplices in the escape of Marshal 
Bazaine are now being tried at Grasse. 

Professor Tyndall is the subject of unbounded criti- 
cism from the pulpits of Europe and America, more es- 
pecially in Europe, where he has caused the bitterest 
feeling toward his materialistic ideas, 

The Governor of Kansas called a special session of 
the State Legislature to provide means for the sufferers 








from the grasshopper plague. The number of destitute 
is estimated at 15,000, and the amount of seed wheat 
required at 120,000 bushels. 

The use of steam for locomotion on the canal, bids 
fair to supersede horses ; one hundred tons of cual were 
carried from New York to Buffalo in five days by the 
new steam canal-boat ‘* Howard Drake,” with a con- 
sumption of only 3,900 pounds of coal per day of twen- 
ty-four hours. 

An attempt was made on the 22nd of August to assas- 
sinate the President of Peru. He had received various 
letters giving information of a conspiracy to take his 
life, but refused to notice them. The attack was made 
as the President in company with three officers were 
leaving the palace for his house. Thirteen of the con- 
spirators have been captured and will be subjected to a 
rigorous trial. The plot is supposed to be confined to 
unemployed and discontented officers. 

A large mass-meeting of citizens was held in New 
Orleans Sept. 14, resulting in a serious outbreak in 
which twenty persons were killed and fifty wounded. 
Much dissatisfaction at Governor Kellogg’s manage- 
ment of affairs has been expressed by the people, re- 
sulting in taking up arms to maintain their indepen- 
dence. President Grant has issued a proclamation order- 
ing all turbulent and disorderly persons to disperse and re- 
tire peaceably to their respective homes within five 
days, and hereafter to submit themselves to the laws and 
constituted authorities of said State. 

The low water in the Hudson river is attracting con- 
siderable attention. The heavier kinds of traffic are 
threatened unless means are taken to increase the quan- 
tity of water or make the dykes and dredges deeper. 
Much pains has been taken of late years to keep the chan- 
nel openandclear. The source of the Hudson is form- 
ed by four small lakes in the region of the Adirondacks. 
Near these, says the Evening Post, are three other lakes, 
Raquette, Forked and Long, and Cold River, the waters 
of which now flow into the St. Lawrence river, which can 
wellsparethem. It is believed from preliminary surveys, 
that the waters of the last mentioned lakes and river can 
be turned into the Hudson by a dam across Long lake 
and a channel one mile and a-half long and eleven feet 
deep. 

THE LAUGHING PLANT.—The London Garden cop- 
ies, from Palgrave’s work on Central and Eastern Ara- 
bia, an account of the plant whose seeds produce ef- 
fects similar to those of laughing gas. It is a native of 
Arabia ; a dwarf variety of Oman, which attains to a 
height of from three to four feet, with woody stem, wide- 
spreading branches, and bright green foliage. Its flow- 
ers are produced in clusters, and are of a bright yellow 
color. The seed-pods are soft and woolly in texture, 
and contain two or three black seeds of the size and 
shape of a French bean. Their flavor is a little like that 
of opium, and their taste is sweet ; the odor from them 
produces a sickening sensation and is slightly offensive. 
These seeds contain the essential property of this ex- 
traordinary plant, and when pulverized and taken in 
small doses, operates upon a person in a most peculiar 
manner. He begins to laugh loudly, boisterously ; then 
he sings, dances, and indulges in a manner of fantastic 
capers. Such extravagance of gesture and manner was 
never produced by any other kind of dosing. The ef- 
fect continues about an hour, and the patient is uproari- 
ously comical. When the excitement ceases, the ex- 
hausted exhibitor falls into a deep sleep, which con- 
tinues for an hour or more; and when he awakens he 
is utterly unconscious that any such demonstrations 
have been enacted by him. We usually say that there 
is nothing new under the sun; but this peculiar plant, 
recently discovered, as it exercises the most extraordi- 
nary influence over the human brain, demands from 
men of science a careful investigation. 





N. B.—Persons sending $1.00 for the five pamphlets advertized in 
our stereotyped column of ‘‘Announcements,”’ are hereby informed 











that our edition of Dixon and his Copyists is exhausted. In the 
place of it we shall hereafter send the O. C. Cook-Book. 
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